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Today’s Opportunities 


And the Living Word 


HE GOSPEL IS SAYING TO US continually, 
Tow God is a living God, a living God who is con- 

tinually marching forward and calling to his 
people to march forward with him. The gospel is con- 
tinually saying to us, Take care, O Church of God, 
take care, that you don’t simply go on bowing down 
before the place where God used to be, the place where 
opportunities once were. Take care you don’t do that 
lest, without knowing it, you make the Word of God— 
the living Word—of none effect by your traditions. 


—JOHN H. MARION, Jr., Minister, Grace Covenant 
Church, Richmond, Va., in a sermon entitled, SLAVES OF 
YESTERDAY. 
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THE CHURCH’S TASK 
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THE CHURCH FRONT FOR PEACE 
By Henry St. George Tucker 
































Letters to the Editors 





Younger Laymen Needed in Church’s Affairs 





Three Steps Suggested 
To the Editors: 

I feel that it is high time for the 
younger laity of our church to express it- 
self. With no criticism of any 
group or of any individual I believe that 
in general the church courts are controlled 
by the clergy and the much older laity. 

In many congregations the average 
ruling elder is a man middle age. 
Even if a church have younger 
ruling elders, when the time comes to ap- 
point commissioners to presbytery, synod, 
and to the General Assembly, a high pro- 
portion of the elders delegated are men 
who have retired from active business and 
professional who are taking a 
less active part in such activities, and are 
thus able to devote time to church busi- 
ness in a way that younger men are fre- 
quently unable to do. 

As a result, the younger men 
ing church courts are almost entirely 
limited to the clergy. There are pro- 
portionately few young elders in the de- 
nomination, and those who have been 
elected to the office seldom have the op- 
portunity of participating in the delibera- 
tions of the church courts. 

In my own congregation steps have 
been taken to remedy this situation; they 
may or may not be suitable to other con- 
gregations. First, several younger men 
have been elected to the session. Second, 
commissioners from the session are ap- 
pointed on a rotary system which in- 
sures that the majority of ruling elders 
will, at some time during.their term of 
service, be commissioners to the church 
courts. The rotary system of congrega- 
tional government is applied both to the 
session and to the board of deacons, thus 
guaranteeing that the younger members 
will take an active part before they have 
grown old in the office. 

J. WILSON 
Queens College, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Three Generations of Bedingers 


To the Editors: 


I wish to endorse all you say about 
Robert D. Bedinger (Feb. 11). And then 
go back two generations. I saw Robert, 


his father, B. F., and his father, whose 
first name I cannot recali (It was E. W.— 
Ed.), in the same pulpit one Sunday morn- 
ing. 

After opening exercises Robert and his 
father retired to the front pew and the 
older man preached. Any who heard that 
old man (nearly 90) would know whence 
some of Robert's qualities. Robert came 


19 miles down into the woods and 
preached once but he was headed for 
Africa. 

iE. A. SKILLMAN. 
Gainesville, Fla. 





KING COLLEGE 


Scholarship Offered 


Four-year full tultion scholarship open 
to young men or women. Total value 
$1000. Second honor student in contest 
receives $400. Awarded on basis of Chris- 
tian character, scholarship, leadership. 
Competitive examination in April. 

King College, dedicated to Christian 
education, is under Presbyter an auspices. 
B. A. degree. Coeducational. Yor infor- 
mation and catalog, address 

R. T. L. Liston, Presida=¢ 
Box P, Bristol, Tennessec 


Pro and Con on Bombed Cities 


To the Editors: 
To many it will not seem right to cri- 
ticize a plan conceived for such a fine 


purpose, and from motives so high and 
Christian, as that proposed by Dr. J. A. 
MacLean, looking toward. the building of 
hospitals in the Japanese cities bombed 
with atomic bombs by our armed forces. 
But three reasons may be mentioned for 
my being definitely out of sympathy with 
it. 

1. Political, Both Dr. MacLean and the 
Richmond Ministerial Union have hast- 
ened to explain that this is not “to pass 
judgment upon the rightness or wrong- 
ness of our use of the atomic bomb.” This 
indicates that the originators of this plan 
see that it will be so construed, nor can 
it be otherwise. This amounts to saying 
to Japan: “We are sorry that our authori- 
ties used the atomic bomb against you; 
accept this as our effort toward making 
compensation to you.” If such is not their 
intention, then why single out the cities 
that were so bombed. 

2. Moral, I have heard of no reason for 
thinking that the destruction of a city 
with an atomic bomb is any more wrong 
than with any other kind of bomb. s 
Dr. MacLean has said the use of the 
atomic bomb saved many lives and short- 
ened the war. Then it was a good thing, 
in comparison with other methods, both 
for our own forces and for Japan. 

But that is not all. While we are en- 
joined to love and forgive our enemies, I 
know of no injunction to love our friends 
less than our enemies. If Hiroshima, 
then why not first St. Lo, in France, our 
ally. And what will China think of 
this? The record of Japan in the recent 
war has been one of bestiality and crime. 


3. Spiritual, Hospitals must not only be 
built but equipped, manned, and kept up 
through the years. This project will re- 
ceive large donations from those who are 
more interested in the things that are 
seen than in those that are not seen. 
It will also receive funds that would 
otherwise have gone into the regular 
channels of our church’s work, for which 
we have assumed obligations. The best 
thing we can do for Japan is to get be- 
hind the regular foreign missionary work 
of our church and pour men and money 
into Japan, and into China and Korea, as 
we have never done before. Let our 
missionaries decide, as they have always 
decided, and wisely, as to how much is to 
be spent relatively on medical, educational 
and evangelistic missions, and as to where 
hospitals are most needed. 

If the last five years have taught us 
anything about Japan, it is that what 
she needs is not hospitals, but churches. 


GASTON BOYLE. 
Steele's Tavern, Va. 


To the Editors: 


Dr. MacLean’s appeal is in the true 





Letters to the editors should be 
limited to 3800 words. Ez- 
cept im unusual circumstances 
longer letters will be made to 
conform to this length. Brief 
comments of 50 to 100 words 
are encouraged. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second class matter, June 15, 





spirit of Christ. . We are all unhappy 
and hurt by the things that have been 
done. Many may call it madness, 
but it partakes of the madness of the Man 
of Galilee, and I for one am for it. 
ALBERT KISSLING, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


To the Editors: 

= You will be interested in know- 
ing that on the Sunday following the re- 
ceipt of your paper telling about this in- 
teresting idea of Dr. MacLean’s I men- 
tioned the matter in passing in my Sun- 
day morning sermon. The following week 
one of my dear parishoners, who all dur- 
inge the war wore a helmet and overalls 
in her work in a shipyard, handed me 
five 20-dollar bills and said, ‘The thing 
you mentioned Sunday in your sermon 
about rebuilding those Japanese cities 
makes sense to me!” Iam sending today 
to Dr. MacLean a check for $100 (See 
note below.—Ed.) I hope others will join 
in this enterprise for the sake of Christ 
and our own souls. 

ANSLEY C. MOORE. 

Mobile, Ala. 


To the Editors: 


Apropos of hospitals in Hiroshima, Na- 
gasaki (Letters, Jan. 21 and since): 
Health and Healing! 

How Christ wills it and gives it; 

Yet we destroy it—faster than we 

Let him give it. 

The morning’s paper asks for 

“22,000 hospital technicians’— 

For men, women, and little children 

Beneath our firing line. 

Health and Healing! 

Wholeness cannot come for ourselves 

Until we make it come to all. 

Christ did not say for me to cut hand, 
foot or eye from others, 

But from myself; 

And then I will not have the heart to do 
it to another. 

Health and Healing 

Is but a flimsy front of fact 

Until the demon brokenness 

from my own breast 

And I in heart, will and hand refuse to 
break and sicken others, 

That there may be for everyone every- 
where always only 

Health and Healing in Christ. 

H. V. LOFQUIST, Chaplain. 
Mission of the Good Samaritan, 
Asheville, N. C. 


is exorcised 


To the 


Just before Christmas I wrote you my 
concern that our church has been so silent 
about conditions in the conquered coun- 
tries and apparently so indifferent about 
taking any action in regard to them. 

Needless to say, your issue of January 
28 brought me real satisfaction, both in 
its articles and in its editorial comment. 
I trust that the people of our church will 
foilow your lead toward Christian relief 
and reconstruction. 

As a small, but at least a concrete ex- 
pression of approval of Dr. MacLean’s pro- 
posal, I am enclosing a contribution to- 
ward the restoration fund. 

RUTH D. SEE. 


Editors: 


New (jBern, N. C. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—Until the national 
organization for the proposed relief mea- 
sures in Japan are set up, contributions 
should be held in reserve. However, other 
agencies, administering relief in 
other lands are in need of support. These 
were listed in our December 31 issue, page 
10. Our church’s committee on relief is 
urging that all such cash contributions, 
for whatever cause, should be sent, clearly 
marked, through the office of Dr. E. C. 
Scott, the Assembly’s treasurer, Liberty 


now 


Bank Building, Dallas, Texas. 


1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., 
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Federal Council Meets in Columbus 
Five Pressing Problems Docketed; Truman Will Speak 


New York.—aA special meeting of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, to be held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, March 5-7, will bring to- 
gether some 500 ecclesiastical leaders 
from all parts of the country to con- 
sider the responsibility of the churches 
in relation to immediate postwar prob- 
lems. 

President Truman will address a 
plenary session at 12 noon of the second 
day, March 6. 

Personal reports from leaders just 
returned from meetings of the United 
Nations Organization and the World 
Council of Churches will highlight the 
phase of the session dealing with world 
order and postwar reconstruction. 

John Foster Dulles will report on the 
London meeting of the UNO General 
Assembly. Samuel McCrea Cavert, gen- 
eral secretary of the Federal Council, 
will bring a report of the first postwar 





meeting of the provisional committee 
of the World Council of Churches, at 
Geneva, Switzerland, February 21-23. 
The Geneva meeting was to arrange 
details for the first meeting of the as- 
sembly of the World Council. 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Presi- 
dent of the Federal Council, will preside 
at the three-day session which will re- 
view present-day needs under five head- 
ings: World Order, Community Ten- 
sions, Returning Service Personnel, 
Evangelism, and Foreign Relief. These 
topics will receive detailed attention 
during section meetings. The section 
findings will later be presented to the 
plenary sessions for debate and action. 
All sessions will be at the Deshler-Wal- 
lick Hotel. 

Members of the Federal Council who 
will participate are elected by the 25 
constituent denominations and dele- 
gated to represent them. 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT PRESENTED TO STASSEN—The 
first copy of the revised Standard Version of the New Testament is pre- 
sented to former Minnesota Governor Harold E. Stassen (right) by Dean 


Luther A. Weigle, of the Yale University Divinity School. 


Presentation 


ceremony in Columbus, Ohio, was part of the annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, of which Stassen is president. 


(Religious News Service Photo.) 


Five Point Program 


Set by International 
RE Council for 1946 


To Urge Revised Version of 


New Testament for General Use 


Columbus, Ohio (RNS).—Introduc- 
tion of the Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament for general use in 
Protestant churches and schools 
throughout the nation will be sought 
under a five-point educational program 
adopted by the International Council of 
Religious Education at the closing ses- 
sion of its annual convention here. 


Other points to be stressed in the 
council’s 1946 program include: 


Emphasis on educational evangelism 
and better cooperation between homes 
and church schools in the field of re- 
ligious education. 


Furtherance of the Christian youth 
crusade already under way. 


Development of greater layman inter- 
est in the 1947 convention. 


Increased use of radio for Christian 
education. 


Expansion in the council’s operating 
budget from $381,636 last year to 
$439,293 also was adopted. Of this 
amount, $12,110 has been set aside for 
the 1947 convention, and $9,806 for 
promotion of the standard Bible. 


In seeking to have the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament 
widely used, the trustees of the coun- 
cil will attempt to induce book manu- 
facturers to .set aside more paper for 
publishing of the new work. At pres- 
ent, paper shortages are hampering 
printing of the volume. Roy G. Ross, 
council general secretary, has been au- 
thorized to seek ways in which publish- 
ers of the new volume can receive more 
paper and binding. 

Luther W. Smith, Philadelphia, was 
re-elected chairman of the board of 
trustees; Edward D. Grant, Richmond, 
Va., vice-chairman; James L. Kraft, 
Chicago, treasurer; and Dr. Ross, gen- 
eral secretary. 

Vice-presidents of the 1947 inter- 
national quadrennial convention named 
were Alfred H. Avery, Malden, Mass., 
recipient of the Russell Colgate Distin- 
guished Service Award, and Algot F. 
Johnson, Minneapolis. 
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Denominational Heads Asked to 
Join in Apneal for World Relief 


The following message, seeking the 
prompt and fullfledged support of the 
government plan to feed the starving 
peoples of the world, has gone out to 
the Churches of America over the signa- 
ture of Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches, 
and the heads of 17 Protestant denomi- 
nations: 

“The eagerly awaited opportunity for 
the churches has come. Feeding a hun- 
gry world is too great a task for private 
agencies. It calls for action by the na- 
tion as a whole. The President has sum- 
moned our people to the sacrifies neces- 
sary to save millions in Asia and Europe 
from starvation. He needs the full sup- 
port of the Christian forces of our coun- 
try. Let each denomination record its ap- 
proval at the White House and also call 
upon its members to express their judg- 
ment to their representatives and to the 
President. We must act immediately so 
that the President’s constructive recom- 
mendation may receive the necessary 
support and that the hungry 
may be fed.”’ 


thereby 


‘‘Moral Disintegration’’ Brought 
Japan’s Defeat, Says Kagawa 

Toyohiko Kagawa, according to Uni- 
ted Press dispatches, has declared that 
Japan had no right to win the war— 
“even if God had given my country 
the atom bomb instead of the United 
States.” During the war Kagawa’s 
views twice landed him in jail. 

In his recent statement he attributed 
Japan's defeat primarily to ‘‘moral dis- 
integration” rather than a lack of mili- 
tary resources. Defeat of Japan, he 
said, was a foregone conclusion from 
the beginning. 

Kagawa hopes for a real Christian re- 
vival in Japan, it was said. He paid 
warm tribute to General MacArthur’s 
occupation policies. ‘‘They eloquently 
illustrate the deep and sympathetic un- 
derstanding the general has in his job,” 
he said. ‘“‘A most encouraging fact is 
that his directives have been acclaimed 
in the widest Japanese circles. Still 
more encouraging, in my opinion, is the 
fact that the Japanese have demon- 
strated a capacity to respond to the 
Allied orders.”’ 





Is Your Church Vacant? 

By that we mean, Are you without 
a pastor? If so, someone in the 
church will want to take the lead in 
planning to observe Presbyterian Ex- 
tension Day, March 17, or on some 
other convenient Sunday. Dr. Henry 
W. McLaughlin is offering any and 
all such people one copy of the book, 
“The Gospel in Action,” and other 
helps, if the request is sent promptly 
to the Department of Country Church 
and Sunday School Extension, Pres- 
byterian Building, 8 North 6th St., 
Richmond, Va. 











Niemoeller Scheduled for 
American Broadcast on NBC 


NBC Radio Stations which carry the 


Saturday feature, ‘‘Religion in the 
News,” by Walter W. Van Kirk, were 
scheduled to hear Pastor Martin Nie- 


moeller, the German clergyman who de- 
fied Hitler and was imprisoned for nine 
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years, on the March 2 broadcast. This 
program originates with WEAF, New 
York, and is presented at 6:45 P. M., 
EST. 

The noted churchman was to speak 
from Geneva, Switzerland, where the 
World Council of Churches is meeting, 
Another prominent European church- 
man will speak the following Saturday. 





As the Chaplains See It (III 


THE CHURCH'S TASK 


By JOHN 


BRIGHT* 





T IS FLATTERING to feel that, be- 
cause I am an ex-chaplain, it is ex- 
pected that I will have some fresh 

and vivid light on the failings, the 
needs, and the task of the Christian 
Church that others do not have. If I 
have such light I do not know of it. 
Indeed, if my experience is at all typi- 
cal, I should say that the chaplain is 
less in position to give advice than 
those who remained at home. He will, 
to be sure, have under his belt a con- 
siderable undigested experi- 
ence, stimulating to say the least. But 
he will have had less opportunity for 
reflection on the larger issues than 
And while it is well to get a lit- 
tle way away from a thing to gain per- 
spective, the chaplain has often been 
so far from the home church and its 
affairs as to lose sight of it completely. 
So no deliverances on the church and 
the atomic age. 

Yet if these years have severed 
churchly contacts they have enforced a 
closer understanding of American man- 
hood in cross-section. This was a peo- 
ple’s army, and the chaplain had for 
his parish his entire unit: Protestants 
of all varities, Catholics, Jews, devout 
believers, less-devout, and the (I as- 
you) not-at-all-devout. Some 
things in the religious state of the sol- 
dier are a bit disquieting; chiefly, I 
repeat, because the soldier is a cross- 
section of America at home. 

Tenuously-Held Faith 

Now I do not mean that one encount- 
ered a great deal of hostility to reli- 
gion. On the contrary, most of the men 
had had some religious background, had 
never questioned that background, and 
in danger tended to seek whatever 
religion they had or could recollect. 
Nor am I expressing alarm at the fact 
that the soldier is often a rough char- 
acter. War is rough and tends to 
roughen those who use it. And a sur- 
prising number of soldiers aren’t rough 
characters at all, or exhibit no rough- 
ness which a return to civilian life will 
not smooth. What is so disquieting is 
that this soldier, this average Ameri- 
can man, holds his religion, and is held 
by it, very tenuously. Rarely is religion 
exhibited by him as the dynamic of life. 
Rarely are the tenets of religion by 
him intelligently weighed, understood, 
and accepted. Mostly he is religious in 
sentiment, kindly disposed toward reli- 
gion, vaguely approving of religion, 
and that because he has a recollection 


mass of 


most. 


sure 


of a parent’s recollection of a grand- 
parent’s faith. He has a faith and a 
goodness not held by the reason or deep 
loyalty, and liable therefore to be driven 
about by every prejudice, every stress. 
In short, he is of a people living on 
the backlog of yesterday’s faith, in no 
position to bequeath a religious heri- 
tage to the future. 

What, then, to do? Nothing, I think, 
startling or atomic. It is rather an 
old task. For it seems to me that this 
great American religious middle, these 
halfway between devoted believer and 
antagonist, these not yet lost to reli- 
gion yet not held by it, constitutes now, 
as it has always, the church’s task. 

Beyond Church Lines 

So, then, a ministry beyond the 
church group and sectarian lines by 
whatever means to lay hold on this 
great religious middle, and that not 
with a nosey intent to what is variously 
called reform or ‘‘soul-saving,”’ but out 
of genuine liking for such publican 
society and enlightened concern not 
only for this average American man but 
also for the country we both inhabit. 
How can we face again this usual min- 
istry to the good? How this time-ex- 
hausting attention to the church-busy 
ninety-and-nine? Less must we view 
our churches as ‘‘fields’’ of labor, more 
as plows wherewith larger fields are 
tilled. 

And a ministry of teaching, too. If 
faith has slipped away from this aver- 
age American man it has been from a 
leakage in the intellect. As the years 
have passed, convictions have paled 
into beliefs, and beliefs into recollec- 
tions, and recollections have hardened 
into prejudices or vaporized into good 
intent. As of old, ‘“‘my people are de- 
stroyed for lack of knowledge.” And 
that raises a big issue, too big to fit 
in here: an issue of home education, of 
church schools, of religious education 
in the public schools. The stress must 
increasingly fall here. And in the pul- 
pit, considerably less exhortation, less 
sentimentality, and much more sound 
instruction. 

I really know less than the next man 
about this atomic age. But if we do 
these things, and a few more, we may 
face it with less fear. 


*Dr. Bright is now returning to his 
professorship of Old Testament at 
Union Seminsry, Richmond. This is 
third in a series of requested articles. 
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College Fraternities---Good or Bad? 


By THE EDITORS 


ITH GROWING ENROLLMENT in the colleges, fra- 
ternities, many of which practically, if not entirely, 
disappeared during the war, are reviving; many be- 

ginning with few or no upperclassmen to shepherd the 
novitiates. In some cases, all are novitiates. 

Likewise, with the wartime lull, many colleges and uni- 
versities took the opportunity to put their social clubs 
under the microscope and to plan for their expansion, their 
modification, or their elimination. While the Governor of 
Virginia, Mr. Darden set himself with some success to clip 
the wings of the fraternities in state institutions, and Mrs. 
Glenn Frank bombarded the general idea of fraternities- 
sororities with such success that she was expelled from her 
own sorority, some of the things they are concerned about 
in a democratic society are now facing a testing time. Mrs. 
Frank, wife of the late president of the University of Wis- 
consin, in an article in Woman’s Home Companion (April, 
1945), reprinted in Readers’ Digest (July, 1945), told the 
story of a veteran who returned to college, found no place 
for himself in the select circles of the fraternities, came to 
feel that the ideas and ideals he thought he and his buddies 
had been fighting for were mirages. 


Poll Conducted 


To test reactions to Mrs. Frank’s bombardment (which, 
by the way, created a violent counter offensive in the Greek 
journals) the editors of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
conducted a spot poll in their constituency, discovering how 
people feel about the fraternity-sorority idea and their 
existence in state and in church institutions. Of the indi- 
viduals to whom the questions were submitted, 55% had 
belonged to fraternities or sororities while in college. The 
questions asked are as follows: 

1. Do you agree with Mrs. Frank in general? 

2. (a) Do you think fraternities and sororities should be 
abolished from state-suported schools? (b) From church 
colleges? 

3. What type college did you attend? State, church, or 
none? : " 
4. Have you, or have you had, sons or daughters who 
belong to fraternities or sororities? (This question proved 
to be of small value because many of those replying either 
have no children or their children are not yet in college.) 

Let us see how these questions were answered—first by 
those who once were fraternity and sorority members, then 
by those who were not members, and then by all together: 


{ 


MEMBERS NON-MEMBERS ALL 
1. Yes, 62.5% Yes, 90% Yes, 75% 
No, 37.5 No, 10 No, 25 
2. (a) Yes, 55 Yes, 78 Yes, 65 
No, 45 No, 22 No, 35 
(b) Yes, 54 Yes, 81. Yes, 67 
No, 46 No, 19 No, 33 
3. State, 24 State, 19 State, 22 
Church, 76 Church, 76 Church, 76 
None, 5 None, 2 
4. Yes, 40 Yes, 29 Yes, 35 
No, 60 No, 71 No, 65 


Reasons for and Against 

Asked to list reasons as to why they favored or-op- 
posed these social groups on the college campus, the mem- 
bers replied as follows: 

Favor, because: Proper management can remove many 
of the evils; fraternities meet a need in the social life 
of the average student; fraternities are like other groups; 
they teach life; many of the problems would exist if the 
organizations were abolished; they stimulate the social 

instinct; make for warm and lasting friendships; they pro- 


duce a fine and loyal class of alumni. One wrote, “They 
are the nurseries of ideals, high tradition, enduring loyal- 
ties. They are for the elect. So is success in business, 
politics and even in Presbyterian theology.” 

Members of fraternities who oppose the system do so 
on these bases: Fraternities no longer provide natural 
groupings; they are undemocratic (highest vote); often 
create snobs; give special privileges to the privileged; often 
cause bitter suffering to those not chosen; create distinc- 
tions alien to the Christian spirit; develop a sense of 
superiority based largely on artificial standards. 

Those who are non-members say very much the same 
things. Those who favor fraternities say: Properly super- 
vised they may do a lot of good; some method of division 
and sub-division is inevitable; a student learns how to 
get along with others best in fraternities (one suggests 
that the cure is probably more fraternities rather than 
abolition); a professor says, ‘‘Individual friendship is not 
enough. Loyalty to a group who share like ideals is of 
the very essence of human personality and cannot success- 
fully be stamped out. The problem is to regulate this spirit 
so that it does not become snobbish or undemocratic. Even 
non-frats have their little cliques, but they tend to be un- 
developed socially and to lack certain social graces and to be 
individualists.”’ 

Non-members who oppose these campus groupings say: 
they are undemocratic (highest vote); they are needlessly 
expensive; they teach unbalanced values; make _ for 
clannishness; they are un-Christian, unnecessary, cause 
needless heartache; they exclude on the basis of money 
and privilege; they are more harmful in high school than 
in colleges and the abolition movement should start there 
(a good proportion stressed this need). 

In expressing their general agreement by a 3-1 margin 
with Mrs. Frank these men and women were accepting 
some strong recommendations. For one thing, she says: 
“Reports of friction between returning veterans and the 
Greek letter societies come from many other colleges and 
universities (besides the one described) supported by tax- 
payers’ money. Young men who have been matured in 
the hard school of war are finding themselves the victims 
of a ridiculous and juvenile caste system. This should 
not be. It is time for our legislatures to enact laws 
abolishing college and high school fraternities and sorori- 
ties from coast to coast.” 


One Governor's Activity 


Governor Darden, during his term of office in Virginia, 
limited his efforts to seeking abolition of the frdternity 
house system, with the provision of lodges or clubrooms 
instead. The Governor, who himself was a fraternity man 
at the University of Virginia, has claimed that the houses 
contribute heavily to an undemocratic form of student life, 
that they place an enormous financial burden on the fami- 
lies of men who pledge a fraternity and live in the house, 
and that they create “a type of caste and outcast system 
wholly undesirable in a state-supported institution.’’ Stu- 
dents at the University and at William and Mary, only 
state institutions having fraternities, haven’t shared the 
ideas of Mr. Darden to the slightest degree. 

All this discussion, sharply focused by Mrs. Frank, has 
touched off the fraternities to respond with some degree 
of heat and enthusiasm. President G. Herbert Smith, 
of Williamette University and general secretary of Beta 
Theta Pi, wrote in “The Fraternity Month,” a touching 
article entitled, ‘‘Mother of Men.’”’ In it he says Mrs. 
Frank has misrepresented the returning veteran, that many 
veterans are being welcomed as fraternity members; that 
many constructive features have not been mentioned; that 
“in my own experience, I have found college young peo- 
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ple, including Greek-letter fraternity members, to be much 
less prejudiced, snobbish, and hidebound than their elders 
who make up the University and Country Clubs of our 
adult population’; and, among many other things, quotes 
with approval, “Other than the influence of my family, 
no other institution has made as great a contribution to 
my life as my college fraternity.” 

Margaret K. Banta, writing in ‘Banta’s Greek Exchange,” 
shouted, ‘“‘We Don’t Agree, Mrs. Frank!” She accuses 
her of many inconsistencies; says it is human nature to 
organize congeniality in some manner; it is better to be 
banded together for some purpose under national officers, 
older minds, the ideals of the fraternity. She points to 
numbers of famous people who have been members; quotes 
the president of Brown University: ‘I do not insist 
that fraternities offer the only possible means of achieving 
the emotional results which we should treasure, but they 
are one way, and one of the best.’’ Her closing appeal is 
this: ‘‘Mrs. Frank, is it American to take away from these 
boys the right to return to the things they love? Is it 
cricket to point out to them that the freedom for which 
they are fighting no longer includes the freedom to go on 
in the organizations they helped to build?’’ 


In Southern Presbyterian Colleges 


Southern Presbyterian senior colleges have the following 


fraternity-sorority record at present: 

Maintain Them Provide No Fraternities or 
Centre Living Quarters Sororities 
Westminster Centre King 
Davidson Westminster Arkansas 
Presbyterian Hampden-Sydney Agnes Scott 
Queens (partially) Mary Baldwin 
Southwestern ‘ Montreat 
Hampden-Sydney Belhaven 


Davis and Elkins 
Arkansas 


Flora Macdonald 


extensive studies 
regarding fraterni- 


So far as we have information, no 
have been made among these college 
ties during the war period. Among many such studies 
that have been under way is that of Amherst, where 
fraternity men, alumni and faculty have prepared sepa- 
rate and independent studies of the situation. The fra- 
ternity weighing pros and cons, recommend “that 
the fraternities should be continued as providing an im- 
portant and desirable influence in the college (though) 
we are far from maintaining that no changes or modifi- 
eations in their organization or administration should be 


men, 


made.’ They suggest nine or more improvements. The 
alumni committee, surprising as it may seem, after a 
thoroughgong report, recommended discontinuance, say- 
ing: 


The majority (one dissenting) thus finds little in the 
recent fraternity tradition or character calculated to 
give assurance that fraternities at Amherst can be made 
important supports and leaders toward intellectual in- 
terests and attainments. The nature of the times for- 
bids returning to the intellectual origins which charac- 
terized some of the Greek letter fraternities. The 
simple fact is that the times have changed. As they 
demand of Amherst a new intellectual emphasis and a 
new means of achieving this, they require also new 
methods of steering the gregarious and social impulses 
of young men toward realization of the aim and with 
the same standards of non-exclusiveness as the college 
sets for itself. 


Recommend Larger Groupings 


A very interesting arrangement of groups of 100-150 
young men in house groupings under a faculty leader is 
proposed as a substitute, offering advantages of the smaller 
group, living and social experience, injecting a friendly and 
informed leadership by older men, allowing for an inte- 
gration of formal and informal] educational processes and 
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minimizing social distinctions among the students. 

The faculty committee, with one member dissenting, 
urged the abolition of fraternities, however difficult that 
might be, saying, ‘“‘We can see no good reason why, starting 
at a time when the fraternity organizations have been in 
abeyance for a number of years and when they have few 
if any remaining undergraduate members on the campus, 
it would not be possible to set up new social groupings 
which would afford the undergraduate most of the benefits 
to be derived from the fraternities and have many advan- 
tages of their own.’”’ They go on to reiterate their conten- 
tion: ‘‘Fraternities . . tend in their operation to be anti- 
intellectual and in principle are anti-democratic. We know 
of no sure way in which they could be cured of their 
natural antagonism to the educational aims of the college, 
and, if we did, we should still be opposed to their con- 
tinuance for the second reason alone.”” Then this committee 
quotes a statement by E. B. White, well-known writer for 
The New Yorker, in which he said: 


Clubs, fraternities, nations—these are the beloved 
barriers in the way of a workable world, these will have 
to surrender some of their rights and some of their ribs. 
A ‘fraternity’ is the antithesis of fraternity. The first 
(that is, the order or organization) is predicated on the 
idea of exclusion; the second (that is, the abstract 
thing) is based on a feeling of total equality. Any- 
one who remembers back to his fraternity days at col- 
lege recalls the enthusiasts in his group, the rabid 
members, both old and young, who were obsessed with 
the mystical charm of membership in their particular 
order. They were usually men who were incapable 
of genuine brotherhood, or at least unaware of its im- 
plications. Fraternity begins when the _ exclusion 
formula is found to be distasteful. The effect of any 
organization of a social and brotherly nature is to 
strengthen rather than to diminish the lines which 
divide people into classes; the effect of states and 
nations is the same, and eventually these lines will have 
to be softened, these powers will have to be generalized. 
It is written on the wall that this is so. I’m not in- 
venting it, I’m just copying it off the wall. 


“If Amherst as an educational institution wishes to be 
true to her motto, Terras Irradient, then she should now, 
when it can best be done, prohibit the revival of fraternities 
on her campus,” the faculty committee concluded. 


“Tf All College Men Could Think—” 


A few months after this report was issued, Clifton Fadi- 
man, writing a piece for the New York Times Book Review, 
“In Praise of E. B. White, Realist,’’ took this statement of 
White’s which has just been quoted, saying: 


It is my contention that this is original reflection. It 
goes back to an original abstract idea accepted by man- 
kind when mankind is thinking rationally—the idea of 
fraternity. It demonstrates that college fraternities 
represent the opposite of this idea. The ‘“‘practical’’ 
proof, if you must have one, of the soundness of the 
reasoning is that this paragraph is quoted as one of 
the basic arguments in the recent program of edu- 
cational reorganization drawn up by a committee of 
Amherst College teachers. As a result it is probable 
that fraternities will be abolished at Amherst. The 
plain fact of the matter is that, if all college men 
could think, the mere attentive reading by them 
of Mr. White’s half-dozen sentences would re- 
sult in the immediate abolition of all fraternities, which 
in turn would constitute a radical step away from in- 
fantilism. 


When fraternity men themselves begin to talk in such 
language, something seems to be under way—at least in 
some campus circles. Something very ominous. 
Something very revolutionary. And yet, the deep roots of 
these loyal ties and the firm hold which fraternities have 
on countless alumni, professors and students, would indi- 
cate that the Greeks have a good bit of life expectancy, in 
some quarters, for a good while to come. 
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Four Fronts for Peace 
III. THE CHURCH FRONT 


By HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER 
Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


HE FIRST WORLD-WIDE GATHERING of Protestant 
i and Eastern Orthodox Christian leaders since 1939 has 

recently been meeting in Geneva, Switzerland. Men 
from the prisons and concentration camps, like Norway’s 
Bishop Berggrav and Germany’s Pastor Niemoeller, have 
been able to meet with their brethren from America, Britain 
and other lands around the world for the first time since 
before the war. During the long years of conflict the Chris- 
tian ‘‘underground,’’ a heroic band of men and women, 
managed to maintain some contacts across the barriers of 
war. Now the unbroken fellowship can be openly expressed. 

A major purpose of this conference has been to plan the 
first full meeting of the World Council of Churches, 
scheduled for next year. The World Council, to which 91 
communions from 32 countries have already adhered, re- 
flects the determination of churchmen throughout the world 
to work together effectively in seeking the Kingdom of God 
and his righteousness. 

Another problem dealt with at the Geneva conference has 
been the setting up of improved procedures to help the 
churches of the world to act more adequately on problems 
of world order. ‘‘Combined operations” are required if the 
churches are to exert a constructive influence on inter- 
national institutions like the United Nations Organization. 
As the Statement on the Four Fronts points out, Christians 
are a minority in the world. If they are to offer effective 
leadership and service, they need to be a well organized 
minority. 

This requires not only united efforts on the part of the 
churches belonging to the World Council of Churches, 
but cooperation on moral issues by all men of goodwill. The 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant Declaration on World Peace, 
issued in October, 1943, and known as the ‘Pattern for 
Peace,’”’ helped to make clear the moral requirements of 
a just and durable peace, and provided an example of co- 


operation by men of goodwill. It is also interesting to 


note that at the same time leaders of the non-Roman 
Churches urged “Christian Action on Four Fronts for 
Peace,” a Roman Catholic group, acting independently, 
urged a comparable set of objectives, entitled, ‘‘Preserving 
Peace on Four Fronts.’ Unless men of goodwill can co- 
operate, we can hardly expect the nations to do so. 

Action in the temporal sphere, important as it is, pro- 
vides no substitute for the major responsibility of the 
church. A righteous world order cannot be organized and 
maintained by individuals who are themselves unrighteous. 
The church’s first contribution to the attainment of our post- 
war aims is to make an organized and united effort to bring 
the multitudes who wander as sheep having no shepherd 
into such contact with Christ that he may effect in them 
that radical change which is described as a new birth. 
Unity of effort on the Church Front is no less important 
than on the political front. St. Paul speaks of the many 
members of the one body. This presupposes unity of effort 
in the achievement of the purpose committed to us by 
Christ. yi 

If the branches of the Christian Church can measure up 
to this ideal, they will make a contribution of inestimable 
value to the solution of the problem of world unity. The 
loyalty of men to the groups which we call nations often 
stands in the way of a sense of responsibility towards the 
whole of mankind. The church can show that its branches 
through their union in Christ have found a solution of the 
problem of achieving unity without destroying diversity. 
That is the type of leadership the world so desperately 
needs. 

Christian men and women can help mightily to further 
advance on the Church Front by taking a responsible part 
in their own church and by helping it to become an active 
participant in the united effort of the world-wide church. 


(Third in a series of five articles. Next week: The Peace 
Treaty Front, by U. S. Senator J. William Fulbright.) 











It Happened to Me 





HIS DID NOT HAPPEN TO ME, but it happened in 
the church where my family and I worship. As you 
may know, this church has a fine order of service 
which is not usually interrupted by many announcements. 

One Saturday afternoon, an eight-year-old boy was given 
a German shepherd puppy by his father. Early the next 
morning the puppy escaped and ran away. Not being able 
to find him, the lad was heartbroken. He wanted to stay 
at home, but his mother persuaded him to come along to 
Sunday school. Between Sunday school and church, he 
went to his pastor, Dr. John A. MacLean, with tears in his 
eyes, telling him about his dog and asking him to an- 
nounce the matter from the pulpit. Sunday afternoon about 
three o'clock, having heard that such an announcement had 
been made in the pulpit of the church, a lady living in 
that section saw George’s wandering puppy, caught him, 
and ’phoned George, who went and got his dog. Of course 
he was very happy, and in grateful appreciation, named the 
puppy ‘“‘Mac’’ in honor of the pastor. 

It seems to me that this incident demonstrates two fine 
traits. One is the confidence that this lad had in his pas- 
tor and in his church. He felt that the church should supply 
his need, which to him was very great at that time. It 
also demonstrates that churches are willing to step aside 
in what may be a fine, smooth-running worship service to 
fit into the need of a member. 


Richmond. ALEX. R. BATCHELOR. 


Church Groups Now Permitted to Send 





Relief to Germany 


Late News Bulletin—Important 


Washington, D. C. (RNS).—The ban on shipment of re- 
lief goods to Germany has been lifted by President Truman 
with the announcement here that 11 national agencies have 
been authorized to handle supplies to the American Zone. 

Designated as the Council of Relief Agencies Licensed 
for Operation in Germany, the new organization, already 
dubbed with the unofficial alphabetical title of “CRALOG”’ 
will be the only recognized agency for handling private 
American relief gifts to Germany. 

Eleven groups have been licensed by the President’s 
War Relief Control Board to solicit and receive contribu- 
tions. Although authorized to accept contributions, the 
agencies will not be in a position to handle inividually- 
addressed relief parcels for delivery in Germany. 

Permission has been granted CRALOG to send 2,000 
tons per month of supplies to the American zone provided 
shipping and port facilities are available. 

President Truman’s action in setting up CRALOG was 
immediately praised by church relief officials. 

Dr. Leslie B. Moss, director of the Church Committee 
on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, asserted that the 
President’s move would “help special categories in Ger- 
many such as old people and children.’’ He added he was 
“very grateful that the President has made it possible.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Will It Iniure the ‘‘First’’ Church? 
The joint 
ligious education in the synods request- 
ing that March 17 be observed as Pres- 
byterian Extension Day, with definite 
plans for the establishment of new Sun- 
day schools in unchurched areas, comes 
heart of Like- 
wise, the spirit which will be required to 
the 
of our 





appeal of chairmen of re- 


close to tne our needs. 


accomplish close to 
the heart 

Only 
attractively 
which presents 
Chapel” to a _ particular 
The outpost 
signed the request, 


purpose 
faith. 
recently we 


comes 


received an 
folder 

Community 
congregation. 
committee 
seeking full support 
of the church membership in developing 
a new One 
significant. 


have 
arranged four-page 
“The 


session’s has 


church in a hopeful area. 
paragraph in particular is 
Asking, ‘‘Wili it injure the work of the 
First Presbyterian Church?” these el- 
ders go on to say that some changes in 
membership are to be expected as people 
join the nearer church but that the work 
of the church itself will not be injured. 
They could have They could 
have said that “First” or well- 
established is being dreadfully 
injured now because it is so greatly con- 
cerned for itself that, 
it, it is losing its life. 

All too many churches find themselves 
dominated by the philosophy of the busi- 


said more. 
many a 
church 


without knowing 
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ness world—‘‘The bigger the better’’— 
as they cling with a death-grip upon the 


idea that their church will become one 
of the ‘“big’’ churches. Not many 
churches, however great their member- 


ship, 
large 
tary 


ever look upon themselves as too 

Few things could be more salu- 
than for us to exalt the churches 
and their leaders who are willing to lose 
themselves in a thoroughgoing exten- 
sion program in order that the Kingdom 
of God may be advanced. They may 
forfeit the claim to ecclesiastical ‘‘great- 
ness’’ and they may not have the pres- 
tige or the presbyterial power which a 
big organization can gain, but they can 
know that they have kept some of their 
values «straight, and that in their 
* many people found an oppor- 
tunity to be something more than a 
digit in a statistical table. 

Dr. MecLaughlin’s suggestion (pub- 
lished here last week) that the churches 
in our cities 
gram a 


‘losses, 


make this extension pro- 
matter of common endeavor, 
supported vy all Presbyterians in all the 
churehes, deserves the serious attention 


of every session as March 17 draws 


nearer. 


Reflections on Brotherhood Week 


Now that the annual observance of 
Brotherhood Week is behind us, the 
ideals which we exalted and the com- 


mon devotions which we have admitted 
as binding our different groups together 
lie before us as persistent reminders that 
the spirit here exemplified must become 
the common climate of land. We 
need these enterprises in which people 


our 


of different background and _ different 
faith can know sometning more than 


simply what they have heard about other 


kinds of people. We Protestants need 
it and we need it badly. 
The fact is, our programs of toler- 


ance would seem to be directed chiefly 
at the Jews and Catho- 
held up as minority groups, and 
the minorities that we are all 
justice and fair play. Many a 
nurtured op intolerance of 
creed childhood, 
well be programs 


Protestants, for 
lics are 
it is for 
seeking 
Protestant, 
race or earliest 
by such 


from 
can touched 
of understanding. 
But in looking 
upon the Catholics as a minority group. 
When it comes to talking of commit- 
ments of faith, the Catholics are under- 
standably proud of having more than 
23,000,000 adherents in this country 
while the largest single Protestant de- 


we do err, do we not, 


nomination, the Methodist, has more 
than eight million; Southern Baptists 
have five and a half million. To be 
sure, the total Protestant figure is al- 
most 2-1 more than the Roman Cath- 
lic, but our concern is something that 
is more and other than such relative 
numbers. Organization, solid ranks and 


effort 

energies, 
The great 

all sides of 


united can easily surpass divided 
needs in 
the 
ceptance of each other at 
(2) honest dedication 
rules of the game, 


brotherhood, on 


lines, are (1) an ae- 


face value; 
to the primary 
the code of sports- 
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manship 
claim for 


which forbids that one shall 
himself advantages which he 
will not grant to others, In our attitudes 
toward Jews and Catholics we Protes- 
tants need to check up on ourselves; and 
our Jewish and Catholic friends, no 
doubt, will want to take occasional looks 
at themselves in the same mirror. By so 


doing, we can advance the cause which 
we talk about and publicly proclaim, 
for we shall then be confronting the 


very sources of unbrotherliness. 


A Pat for Pat 


A recent venture in our church which 
deserves more attention than it has had 
is the recent series of ministers’ re- 
treats held at Montreat and in Birming- 
ham under the leadership of Patrick H. 
Carmichael, director of leadership edu- 
eation for the church. 

Dr. Carmichael has added to a fine list 
of accomplishments (like the Montreat 
seminar on world order with the book 
which it produced, and last summer's 
Faith and Action conferences) in pro- 
viding for groups of ministers who, 
strangely enough, are not. directly 
thought of in the special way which 
probably is required. Our weeks of 
lectures offer much, our summer con- 
ferences have full programs, our lead- 
ership training schools hope to enlist 
the minister in the classes offered, but 
nothing has been offered one group of 
pastors like the institutes for town and 
country ministers which through the 
years have been accomplishing much for 
the rural sections. 

About twenty-five coming 
trom a wide area, spent three days in 
intensive thought and discussion under 
the leadership of nationally-known men 

-~Shelton Smith of Duke at Montreat 
and Paul Hutchison of The Christian 
Century at Birmingham. Those who at- 
tended the retreat were enthusiastic in 
their praise of the idea, the direction 
and the entire affair. ‘They recommend 
annual opportunities of the kind. No 
doubt Dr. Carmichael will be developing 
this idea even further as he reaches out 
across the church to include more and 
more men, 


GUEST EDITOR 


Protestant Relief Leaders Ask 
Support in Lenten Appeal 

We speak on behalf of the war-shat- 
tered, spirit-weary peoples of this earth. 
No further depicting of their hunger, 
their homelessness, their persecutions is 
needed. Their story has been told and 
retold. But has it become vivid before 
our Has it enlarged our sym- 
pathy? Has it expanded our giving? 
These questions are serious for Chris- 
tians at this Lenten and Easter period. 


ministers, 





eyes? 


For the suffering of humanity must be 
the suffering of our Lord. It is into 


that suffering that Christians try to en- 
ter especially at this season of our 
Lord's passion, his crucifixion and resur- 
rection. 


No one among us but believes that 
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Chest of Joash Service 
By DUNBAR H. OGDEN, JR.* 


CHEST OF JOASH SERVICE has been held in the First Presbyterian 

Church of Staunton, Virginia, one Sunday in March each year for the 

past few years, when the people are asked to make their pledges for 
the new church year. : 

We have a beautiful small walnut chest about twenty-four inches long 
which was made several years ago by two boys in our church with the help 
of the instructor in manual training at the high school. This chest is placed 
on a table at the front of the church. 

The minister reads the Bible account of the chest of Joash and preaches 
a sermon on stewardship. At the close of the service two elders come for- 
ward, open the chest, and stand one at each end. Next all the elders and 
deacons place their pledge cards in the chest. 

The congregation sings a hymn and then all persons come forward, pass- 
ing by the chest and depositing therein their pledges for the new church year. 
We distribute gift envelopes as well as pledge cards at the beginning of the 
service so that those who are not members of the church can make a cash 
gift at this time if they wish to do so. 

The people come forward down the side aisles in a very carefully ar- 
ranged manner and withdraw from the sanctuary down the center aisle. They 
come first from the balcony, then from the side sections—beginning at the 
back, then from the center sections—beginning at the back. This insures 
that the people sitting in the front and center section of the church will be in 
place until the last. From the psychological standpoint, this has considerable 
value. 

As the people pass by the chest placing therein their pledge card and gift 
envelopes (if not church members) the minister reads from the Scripture some 
of the great passages having to do with stewardship and the worship of God 
in general. 

The members of the congregation go directly from the church building 
to the Sunday school building where they receive their boxes of gift envelopes. 
As the last few people withdraw from the sanctuary, the minister pronounces 
the benediction. The members of the choir then come down from the choir 
loft and put their pledge cards in the chest. 





*Minister, First Church, Staunton, Va. 














PLAN NOW to spend this summer’s vacation with some 
of America’s Greacest Theological Teachers. 
WINONA LAKE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, Winona Lake, Indiana 


Approved for Training of Veterans under G. I. Bill 
For Ministers, Teachers, Missionaries, Sunday School Workers, Laymen. 


16 States, Several Foreign Countries, 23 Churches in 1945 Session. 35 Rooms 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL - THOROUGH - EVANGELICAL — 
1946 Session: 2 Semesters, June 27—August 1 ates 


For Prospectus send to the Pres... Dr. J. A. Huffman, Winona Lake, Ind. 








Make Application Now 


For Summer and Fall Terms at 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Veterans with previous attendance given first consideration 
Civilian students with Davidson heritage given second priority 


F. W. Hengeveld Registrar 








CENTRE COLLEGE 
OF KENTUCKY Founded 1819 


‘*In The Heart of the Bluegrass’’ 
Liberal Arts, Pre-Professional and Vocational Bduca- 
tion Under Christian Auspices. 
Colleges for Men and for Women on Separate 
Campuses 


Famous For Distinguished Alumni 
For Catalogue and View Book, Address: 
Robert J. McMullen, President, Box 401-P, 
Danville, Kentucky 





Quarters 
19; Jan. 3; March 25; 
June 17. Veterans may 
enter at any time. 


begin Sept. 
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Representatives of Presbyterian 
Family Meet at Niagara Falls 


The annual meeting of the Western 
Section of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches Throughout the World Hold- 
ing the Presbyterian System is being 
held at Niagara Falls, Ontario, Can- 
ada, February 26-28. Fourteen South- 
ern Presbyterian representatives are 
appointed by the General Assembly to 
attend this meeting. Other denomi- 
nations always represented include the 
Presbyterian Church of Canada, the 
United Church of Canada, the Presby- 
terian' Church, USA, the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, the United Pres- 
byterian Church, and the Reformed 
Church in America. 


N. C. Ministers Urge Full 


Program of Food Rationing 


Durham, N. C. (CNS)—Fifteen hun- 
dred ministers meeting in the first Duke 
Divinity School Convocation unani- 
mously adopted a resolution urging the 
President to go even further than his 
recently proposed program for sharing 
food in order that the starving peoples 
of the world might have more. In the 
closing convocation session the North 
Carolina ministers agreed wholeheart- 
edly to the following resolution: “That 
this convocation of approximately 1,500 
clergymen of many Christian churches 
here assembled transmit to the Presi- 
dent of the United States its hearty 
endorsement of his proposal that the 
people of this country assume a full 
program of food rationing to the ex- 
tent which may be necessary to supply 
food to the people of the world brother- 
hood of nations.”’ 


Southern Religious Leaders 


Denounce Bilbo Assumptions 


Nashville, Tenn. (RNS)—dAccusing 
him of “forming an unholy compact 
to delay the coming of social justice in 
the South,” 74 Baptist and Methodist 
ministers and laymen from 13 Southern 
States have telegraphed a warning to 
Senator Theodore G. Bilbo (D., Miss.) 
that “political punishment .. . will 
be meted out in the New South to its 
reactionary representatives.”’ 

Stirred by Bilbo’s remarks on the 
Senate floor, in which he is reported 
to have said, ‘‘I will take care of these 
Baptists and Methodists,’’ the church- 
men wired him that they “‘resent your 
assuming the right to speak for Bap- 
tists and Methodists of the South.” 

“We wish to remind you,” said the 
religious leaders, seven of whom are 
from Missisippi, ‘‘that the punishment 
assigned to that evil servant who said in 
his heart, ‘My Lord delayeth his com- 
ing,’ and began to smite his fellow- 
servants, was that he should be cut 
asunder and his portion assigned with 
the hypocrites.” 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Austin College Students Join 
In Prayer Covenant for Institution 


The more than 300 students enrolled 
at Austin College, Sherman, Texas, this 
semester recently were led in their Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week by Betty Curry, 
Durant, Okla.; Robert Bullock, Hous- 
ton; and Edward Bayless, recently re- 
turned chaplain, now on the college 
staff. An all-college dinner closed the 
week’s series of meetings. Students of 
this college are joining in the following 
covenant: 





We, the undersigned, believing in the 
promise of our Lord concerning prayer 
and recognizing the need of his bless- 
ing upon human agencies devoted to his 
cause, do hereby enter into covenant 
with each other to offer daily prayer for 
Austin College: 

1. For the students, that each may 
give his heart and life to God. 

2. For the trustees, faculty and the 
staff, that they may be wise leaders. 

3. That God would baptize Austin 
College with the Holy Spirit and make 
it a fountain of blessing. 

4. That he would give it so much of 
prosperity and endowment as would be 
for his own glory. 


5. That he would have the college 
constantly in his own care and keeping, 
that it may train more and more Chris- 
tian leaders, that his name may be 
glorified. 


PJC Arranges to Care 
For Returning Veterans 


Presbyterian Junior College authori- 
ties at Maxton, N. C., have made ar- 
rangements to house a number of vet- 
erans in excess of dormitory capacity. 
Much is carried on by the college in the 
way of meeting the needs of returning 
service personnel. A new refresher 
course, with enrollment limited to 40 
students, will begin March 4. 


Columbia Seminary Named 
In New Jersey Will 


A $9,500-check has been received by 
Columbia Theological Seminary, Deca- 
tur, Ga., in payment of a legacy pro- 
vided for the institution in the will of 
the late Mrs. Mary W. Park, who died 
last September at her home in New Jer- 
sey. Mrs. Park was a sister-in-law of 
James Henry Owens, who was pastor of 
the Vineville church, Macon, Ga., 1913- 
23, and whose memory is perpetuated at 
Columbia Seminary through a me- 
morial scholarship established in his 
honor by the members of the Macon con- 
gregation. Mrs. Park also provided 
generous legacies for the Vineville 
church in Macon and for other institu- 
tions and agencies of the Presbyterian 
Churen, US. 





Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 
GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 
The Best in High School Education. 
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QUEENS GETS $150,000 CHAPEL 


Erection of a $150,000 chapel at Queens College as a gift of the business 
associates of W. H. Belk, Charlotte merchant, was recently announced. The 
chapel, which will seat 750 people, is to be given in honor of Mr. Belk and his 
brother, the late Dr. John M. Belk, who helped found the system of department 
stores now operated by the Belk interests in a number of southern states. The 
chapel is one unit of a large expansion program projected for Queens before its 
centennial in 1957. 








Now that peace has come, the way is open once more for 
missionary work in many lands—work that has been curtailed or 
closed down entirely during the war. Christian people will see 
that this work is resumed at once, and that it is adequately 
financed. 


Our Foreign Missions Committee invites your attention to five 
specific ways in which YOU can participate in the spreading of 
Christianity in foreign lands: 


|. You can include a bequest to Foreign Missions in your will. 


2. You can create a memorial fund, the interest from which 
will be a contribution each year to Foreign Missions. 


3. You can make Foreign Missions the beneficiary of one of 
your life insurance policies. 


4. You can give Foreign Missions your idle jewelry, gold and 
silver, to be converted into cash. 


5. You can purchase a life annuity, either for yourself, for 
another, or jointly, and in the same transaction donate 
the amount of your purchase to Foreign Missions. 


For full particulars regarding any of these plans, write 
CURRY B. HEARN, Treasurer 


Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, 


S 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
P, O. Box 330 Nashville 1, Tenn, 
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GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


Richmond—Phone 8-1808 610 E. Broad Street Open All Night 














HARRIS - BRENAMAN 


INCORPORATED 
ATHLETIC SUPPLIES SPORTING GOODS 
211 North Seventh Street, Richmond 19, Va. 
Dial 383-2241 








T. Garnett Tabb Thos. W. Brockenbrough Stuart Ragland 


Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland 


General Insurance 


1101 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia Phone 2-0546 








THERE IS MORE FOOD VALUE PER PENNY IN YOUR 
BOTTLE OF MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER SINGLE FOOD 


Virginia Dairy Company 


‘‘The Home of Better Milk’’ 











THE HOUSE OF BESCO 


Supplies and Equipment 
For Dairies, Ice Cream Plants and Bakeries 
BESSIRE & CO., INC., 800 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND, VA. 

















1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1946 


Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
TRAINED LEADERS 


* Ranks Among the Leading Colleges in the United States 
in the 


* Proportion of Its Graduates to Achieve Note, and in the 
* Proportion of Its Alumni to Study Medicine and Theology 
Edgar G. Gammon, President 













ACCIDENT and SURGICAL 


FEES INSURANCE 


Our Policies are the most liberal and comprehensive 
obteinable, clear cut and free from technicalities. 


Vhat's why more than 130,000 have been sold ia 


nia alone. 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE At 


REENGED AND SUPERVISED BY VIRGINIA BUREAU OF INSURANCE . 
Home Office ~ 
1900 W. Main St., Richmond 20, Va. 


“VIRGINIA'S LEADING HOSPITALIZATION COMPANY” 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


DEATH 

Charles Edwin Guice, 50, pastor of 
the J. J. White Memorial Church, Mec- 
Comb, Miss., since 1930, died in a Me. 
Comb hospital January 29 following a 
long illness. Only two weeks later, on 
February 9, his youngest son, Watkins, 
17 year old high school football star, 
died, following an attack of infantile 
paralysis which he suffered last Novem- 
ber. 








CHANGES 

Harold G. Wise from La Feria, Texas, 
to the Alpine church, Route 5, Long- 
view, Texas. 

Clyde J. Walsh, formerly at McAllis- 
ter church, Covington, Va., has been 
required to give up his work on account 
of bad health. He is now at 801 E. 
Worthington Ave., Charlotte 3, N. C. 

Robert W. Rayburn, former Presby- 
terian, USA, minister from South 
Charleston, Ohio, is now pastor of the 
Alexander Memorial church, Atlanta, 
Ga, 

George Lang, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, has resigned effective 
Mar. 1. 

John R. Richardson, from Alexandria, 
La., to Second church, Spartanburg, 
8. C. 

Samuel M. Houck, Northfork, W. Va., 
will become pastor of the Concord 
church at Loray, N. C., next May, suc- 
ceeding S. L. Cathey, who will continue 
to serve the church until that time. 


RETIRED 
EK. C. Clyde, pastor 
church, Belfast, Tenn. 


of the Union 


CHAPLAINS 

Frank C. King has returned to his 
former work as assistant pastor at the 
Idlewild church, Memphis, Tenn. 

T. Russell Nunan has accepted a call 
to the First church, Greenville, Miss. 

Ben L. Rose, now pastor of the Cen- 
tral church, Bristol, Va., has been pre- 
sented the Legion of Merit Award for 
“exceptional ability, enthusiasm and de- 
votion to duty’ while serving in the 
The War Department citation 
stated that “in preparation and in bat- 
tle’’ Chaplain Rose was “tireless in his 
ministrations, unquenchable in his zeal 
to serve, and gallant under fire.’’ 

R. A. Pfrangle will become pastor of 
the First church, Henderson, Ky., be- 
ginning Mar 1, 

W. P. Burns from Keesler Field, Bi- 
loxi, Miss., to 1204 Palmyra Ave., Rich- 
mond 22, Va. 

James B. Ficklen has been called to 
the pastorate of the Westminster 
church, Charlotte, N. C. His early ac- 
ceptance is anticipated. Before enter- 
ing the chaplaincy in 1942 he was pas- 
tor of the Mt. Airy (N. C.) church. 

Cothran G. Smith has been called to 
the Christiansburg, Va., church. 


army. 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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A People in Confusion 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 10 
Judges; Printed Text 2:7-23; 7:2-7 


Our lessons this quarter deal with a 
nation in the making. Joshua, the great 
captain who succeeded Moses as_ the 
leader of Israel, led the people across 
the river, broke the power of the 
Canaanites, and divided the land among 
the twelve tribes. The book of Judges, 
from which our present lesson is taken, 
describes the fortunes of Israel during 
the years which followed. It is the 
story of gradual deterioration—of re- 
eurring failure, followed by temporary 
recovery. The first two chapters give 
us a preview of what is to come—a sum- 
mary of Israel’s history and an explana- 
tion, which has some meaning for our 
own day as well. 


I. A Generation That Knew Not Jeho- 
vah, 2:6-10 


Two facts stand out in this para- 
graph: (1) the people served God all 
the days of Joshua and the elders ‘‘who 
had seen all the great works of the 
Lord’; (2) ‘‘and there arose another 
generation after them that knew not 
the Lord.”’ 

Why did the people serve God dur- 
ing the days of Joshua and the elders 
who had been his contemporaries? Why 
does any generation remain loyal to its 
highest insights? First, because their 
leaders set them a good example. When 
Joshua was called to hts high post he 
rededicated himself to God (Joshua 
1:7-9); he did not forget God when suc- 
cess crowned his efforts, but publicly 
pledged, ‘‘As for me and my house we 
will serve the Lord” (Joshua 24:15). 
The influence of Joshua and the elders 
(the chief men of the nations) is made 
clear in the verse that we have quoted: 
“The people served the Lord all the days 
of Joshua and all the days of the el- 
ders.” 

Joshua’s generation continued to 
serve the Lord, in the second place, be- 
cause they had had a vital religious 
experience of their own. They had seen 
the works which God had wrought for 
Israel; they had tested his promises and 
proved them to be true. When men 
have learned to know God in their own 
experience their faith cannot be shaken. 

“There arose a generation that did 
not know the Lord.’ How can we ex- 
Plain this fact? Quite plainly the older 
generation had failed to transmit its re- 
ligious convictions to the newer genera- 
tion. The sons did not share the re- 
ligious experience of their fathers. This 
is the great danger that religion faces 
in every age. So often the sons do not 
share the religious beliefs of their 
fathers. We are not to be disturbed too 
greatly if the sons do not accept the ex- 


act forms of their fathers’ belief, but 
we should be greatly disturbed if they 
do not have a vital religious faith, a 
genuine religious experience of their 
own. All the religious gains of the past 
can be lost in a single generation if one 
generation fails to transmit its faith to 
the next. 
II. The Recurring Cycle 


The second chapter of Judges sum- 
marizes the history of this generation 
that knew not Jehovah and of the gen- 
erations that followed. It is a con- 
stantly recurring cycle of sin, suffering, 
repentance, and deliverance, followed by 
more sin and more suffering—genera- 
tion after generation, 

1. Sin. ‘And the children of Israel 
did that which was evil in the sight cf 
the Lord.’’ That evil took many forms, 
but the root evil from which all others 
developed, was the fact that ‘‘they for- 
sook the Lord God of their fathers . 
and followed other gods.’”’ The gods of 
the people to whom they turned were 
Baal (plural Baalim) and Ashtaroth. 
Baal was the male and Ashtaroth was 
his consort. Every particular com- 
munity had its own Baal and Ashtaroth. 
They were the gods who occupied the 
land, who were thought to give the sun- 
shine and the rain, and who must be 
propitiated or appeased if the seeds were 
to germinate and the crops to grow. 

The Israelites were nomads; they 
learned the art of agriculture from the 
Canaanites, whom they found in the 
land. And a part of this art as practiced 
by the Canaanites were paying due 
honor to Baal and Ashtaroth. It was 
the sort of sympathetic magic common 
to all the oriental fertility cults. Un- 
fortunately this religion of Baal and 
Ashtaroth made practically no moral de- 
mands upon its adherents. It was 
merely a matter of going through the 
proper rites. Perhaps that was one rea- 
son why it appealed so constantly to the 
Israelites. All of us are tempted to 
avoid the high moral demands of God 
and to make our religion a matter of 
form. But as Oesterley and Robinson 
point out (in Hebrew Religion), ‘‘There 
is a still graver charge to be brought 
against the religion of ancient Palestine. 
It was not merely indifferent to the 
claims of simple ethics, it even condoned 
and authorized direct violations of the 
moral law. No one would justify mur- 
der in ordinary civil life, yet there were 
times (in the religion of Baal and Ash- 
taroth) when human sacrifice was prac- 
ticed. Sexual irregularity was con- 
demned by the common feeling of the 
Western Semites, but sacramental forni- 
cation was a regular feature of the re- 


ligious life (of Baal and Ashtaroth) 

. and the great festivals, especially 
that of the autumn, seem to have been 
times of riotous license when free reign 
was given to human passions.” 

It may seem at first that Israel’s sin, 
her worship of Baal and Ashtaroth, have 
no particular meaning for our own 
times. But fundamentally human na- 
ture does not change and the same sin 
appears in different guises or in differ- 
ent forms. We, too, are tempted to wor- 
ship gods who offer us material success, 
whether we call their names Baal and 
Ashtaroth or not. We, too, are tempted 
constantly to accept the ways and the 
ideals of the people among whom we 
dwell, the people who we think can help 
us to find happiness or success. We, 
too, are inclined to turn away from a 
religion which makes high ethical de- 
mands to a religion of mere form. Li- 
centiousness and cruelty abound in our 
day as they did in the days of the 
Judges. 

Of what nation is this not true? The 
Germans, the Japanese, the British and 
the Americans have all done tnat which 
is evil in the sight of the Lord. 

2. Suffering. ‘‘And the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against Israel and he 
delivered them into the hands of spoil- 
ers, . . . Whithersoever they went out 
the hand of Jehovah was against them 
for evil and they were sore dis- 
tressed.”’ As Oesterley and Robinson 
proceed to explain, this was not a piece 
of arbitrary punishment. When the peo- 
ple turned away from God they lost 
their national unity, they became 
morally flabby, they became an _ easy 
prey for the nations round about. Sin 
still brings suffering in the world in 
which we live. God has created a world 
in which uniform acts bring uniform re- 
sults; in which breach of law, physical 
or moral, brings suffering to individuals 
and te nations, to the guilty and the 
innocent. God has given men freedom 
<o accept his will or to reject it, to seek 
their own selfish advantage or the wel- 
fare of mankind, to build a civilization 
or to wreck it. 

3. Repentance, ‘And it repented the 
Lord because of their groanings.” We 
might put it differently. When they re- 
newed their loyalty to Goa, when they 
recovered their ideals, when they be- 
came morally united, they found 
strength to overcome their foes. God 
was with them because they had brought 
their social and political institutions, 
along with their private lives, into con- 
formity with that moral law which un- | 
dergirds our world. And only so will 
deliverance come to our modern world. 
Victory over the Axis gives us further : 
respite, but it does not end the crisis 
of our age. That will come only when 
men as a whole turn away from their 
idols unto God and seek to build their 
personal, their social, their national, ! 
and their international lives on surer 
and firmer foundations, even the will of 
Almighty God, 


4. Deliverance. ‘The Lord raised up 
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judges which delivered them.” These 
judges were not judges in our modern 
sense, but military leaders, political 
leaders, religious leaders, who turned 
the people’s mind back to God and en- 
abled ‘them to win deliverance from 
their foes. God delivered the people 
not by some purely supernatural means 
but by the agency of men who allowed 
themselves to be used as instruments of 
his purpose. And so it will be with us. 
Unfortunately the deliverance of Israel 
was only temporary. When the danger 
had passed, they proceeded to forget 
God. And so the cycle went on end- 
lessly. Shall it be the same with us? 
In the last twelve months our nation 
has been delivered from the threat of 
Nazi domination. Is this sufficient, or is 
further deliverance essential? Pitiram 
A. Sorokin, professor of sociology in 
Harvard University, suggests that we 
need deliverance from ‘‘the bloody wars 
and revolutions that are inseparable 
from our culture; the contrasts of lux- 
ury and utter misery; the unemploy- 
ment, insecurity, and inhuman monot- 
ony of daily work in factories for hun- 
dreds of millions; the insanity, licenti- 
ousness and criminality; the unbridled 
struggle of each against all for material 
wealth; the cynical politicians and pres- 
sure groups; the exploitation of class 
by class, of nation by nation, of group 
by group; the mental, -moral and re- 
ligious anarchy; the pseudo-religions; 
the cynical utilitarian ethics; the vulgar, 
sterile, and degraded art; the superficial 
philosophies; the atomization and degra- 
dation of all values; even the science 
that serves equally the God of Creation 
and the Mammon of Destruction; finally, 
the supreme rule of rude force and 
fraud with its resulting degradation of 
man.” What would you subtract from 
this list? What would you add? 


Ill. The Way of Deliverance, 7:2-7 


The way in which deliverance came 
to Israel is illustrated in the career of 
Gideon. 

In 6:1-6 we read that Israel had 
sinned against Jehovah and that as a 
result they had been sold unto the hands 
of Midian for seven years. Every spring, 
these desert nomads swarmed up over 
the land like grasshoppers in number 
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and despoiled the people of their crops. 
At the end of this time Israel was 
brought very low. In their extremity 
they turned again to the Lord and cried 
to him for help. 

On day the angel (i. e., the mes- 
senger) of the Lord appeared to Gideon 
as he was threshing out wheat in his 
father’s winepress and laid on him the 
task of delivering his people. That 
night, as Gideon pondered how he was 
to begin his great task, there came to 
him a second message from God. He 
was to strike his first blow for the de- 
liverance of the people by destroying 
idolatry in his own home and thus ac- 
knowledge Jehovah as the only true 
God. The news spread rapidly, weak 
knees were strengthened (cf. 6:25, 27, 
30-32), and when Gideon blew the 
trumpet men rallied to his standard 
from all parts of the land. 

The preparation for the great battle 
between Gideon and the Midianites is 
described in 6:33-7:8. The Midianites 
and Amalekites and the Children of the 
East (all nomads, fierce, warlike, in- 
habiting the Arabian desert) gathered 
their forces in the valley of Jezreel, that 
great valley between the mountains of 
Galilee and Samaria, which so long as 
it was held by the enemy cut Israel in 
two and slowly strangled her life-blood. 

Gideon gathered an army of 32,000 
from various parts of the land. It was 
an insignificant force to pit against the 
hordes of the enemy, nevertheless 
Gideon felt impelled to reduce them. He 
allowed all those who were faint-hearted 
to return to their homes and was sur- 
prised no doubt when 22,000 accepted 
his offer. But God said, There are still 
too many. The ‘test which Gideon em- 
ployed to further reduce their number 
is a very familiar one, but the question 
naturally arises, why did he choose this 
particular test. Scripture does not in- 
form us, but it is interesting to note 
that the Spring of Harod is in the valley 
of Jezreel at the base of Mt. Gilboa. The 
camp of the Midianites was also in the 
valley of Jezreel not far from the spring, 
and their archers could easily conceal 
themselves in the thick undergrowth 
which lined the other side of the stream 
which flowed from the spring. Men who 
in the presence of the enemy drank on 
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their knees with their faces in the water 
were careless soldiers, not to be de- 
pended on in carrying out a delicate 
strategy such as Joshua later used. On 
the other hand men who lapped the 
water from their hands, with their eyes 
on the bushes beyond, were men who 
could be trusted on such a mission. The 
ultimate purpose however was to pre- 
vent the people from taking the credit 
of the coming victory to themselves (cf. 
7:2). 

The battle itself and the famous 
strategy which Gideon employed to win 
the victory is described in 7:24—8:21. 
In picturing the scene we should re- 
member that an eastern army in Bible 
times was very different from a modern 
force. It could scarcely be called an 
army, only an undisciplined unorganized 
horde, readily thrown into a panic, apt 
at any time to fall to fighting among 
itself. Gideon’s band, strategically lo- 
cated, made the impression of an ir- 
resistible attack, carried through by a 
great host. The Midianites and their 
unstable allies were panic-stricken, they 
suspected everybody and fought fiercely 
among themselves. Disorganized at 
first, they were easily cut down by 
Gideon and the Israelites who rose 
against them on the line of retreat. It 
is interesting to recall that “strategy 
similar to that of Gideon has been fre- 
quently employed. Hannibal rescued 
his army from the snares into which 
the Roman general had drawn him in 
the plains of Campagna by a ruse in 
some features analogous to the Hebrews, 
And other illustrations might be cited. 
But never was a result so great accom- 
plished by means so inadequate. It was 
Jehovah’s doing and it was marvelous 
in the eyes of his people.” 

What is the lesson for us? Is it not 
this? God accomplishes his purposes 
in the world through men who conse- 
crate themselves to his will, but he is 
not dependent on numbers. Three hun- 
dred picked men are better than a mob 
of 32,000. Three hundred faithful mem- 
bers of the church are better than an 
army of indifferent men and women, not 
to be distinguished from the members 
of the world. In any organization the 
real work is carried on by a faithful 
few; every reform, every bit of progress 
has been sponsored first by a minority. 
Do we belong to the minority who count, 
on whom God can depend, or to the 
majority who retard? What are some 
of the minority causes in the world and 
in the church that are destined to suc- 
ceed, or which are worthy of success? 
Can God count on us in these causes 
among the faithful few? 
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BOOK SECTION 





Gospel’s Way Out 


GUILT AND REDEMPTION. The 
1945 Sprunt Lectures, by Lewis J. 
Sherrill, Ph.D., Dean and Professor of 
Religious Education at Louisville Pres- 
byterian Seminary. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, 1945. 254 pages. $2.50. 

A scholarly and extended analogy 
between psychotherapy and the Chris- 
tian religion, the book may serve both 
as a psychological philosophy of re- 
demption and as a practical guide to 
spiritual counselors who wish to do 
more than murmur texts in the ears of 
the broken-hearted. The author im- 
presses one alike by his wide knowledge 
of psychology, his often ironic inde- 
pendence of it, and his skillful use of 
it. As between academic and clinical 
psychology Dr. Sherrill warmly cham- 
pions the latter, though he is far from 
the position of the orthodox Freudian. 
Varied clinical material illumines the 
argument. 

The sense of guilt in man arises out 
of malignant human relationships, and 
is associated with anxiety and hostility, 
in ways that are here brilliantly ana- 
lyzed. The responsibility for guilt lies 
partly in the environment, as both the 
ancients and the moderns have said, 
but partly also in the individual. Never- 
theless he must look beyond himself 
for release. The sense of guilt can be 
relieved by entering ‘dynamic but con- 
trolled relationship with a suitable per- 
son who is the therapist.’’ The Chris- 
tian religion is therapy on a cosmic 
scale, offering to all men everywhere 
what ordinary therapy can offer only to 
a few. When God is against sin and 
does not go down with man into the 
hell of his suffering, the problem of 
guilt is insoluble; but the Christian gos- 
pel is that God does precisely that. Re- 
demption thus becomes possible, that 
is, the replacing of a man’s guilt, which 
is essentially his malignant attitude to- 
ward God, by entering into the relation 
of a son, through faith in Christ. This 
faith can be harmfully displaced by be- 
coming faith in doctrine, or in a 
church; but its genuine form is faith in 
Christ as a Person. Eros-love—grasp- 
ing, destructive—is replaced by agape- 
love, unselfish, devoted, the love that 
sets one free. 


KENNETH J. FOREMAN. 
Davidson, N. C. 


THE UPWARD WAY. By Joseph A. 


Vance. King Printing Co., Bristol, 
Tenn.-Va., 1945. 226 pp. No price 
given. 


Dr. Joe Vance and‘his late, famed 
brother, James I., have long been 
known and loved throughout Ameri- 
can Presbyterianism. Both graduates 
of King College and Union Seminary, 
they became leaders in the church, 
James I. in the Southern church (Nash- 
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ville First and elsewhere), and Joseph 
A., after pastorates in the Southern 
church, going into the Presbyterian 
Church, USA (Chicago and Detroit). 
Both were moderators of their respec- 
tive General Assemblies. Since his re- 
tirement, Dr. Joe Vance has been serv- 
ing as supply pastor. Recently he 
served at the First Church, Bristol, back 
in his own home territory. 

This book of sermons is extremely 
worthwhile. Titles include: “The Quest 
for God,’’ ‘“‘The Doorway to the Spirit- 
ual World,” “The Call of Calvary,’ 
“The Easter Hope,’ and so on. One 
chapter of particular importance is 
“The Christian’s Book.” In this ser- 
mon Dr. Vance does what many another 
minister should learn to do in helping 
his people to find a tenable position 
regarding the Bible. Dr. Vance has a 
high sense of the Bible’s worth but he 
is realistic in his understanding of it. 
He shows how supposed friends of the 
Bible have frequently failed by claim- 
ing for the Bible what it does not claim 
for itself. He lacks the fear which 
many seem to have as he actually takes 
up points of difficulty and helps his 
hearers, or readers, in understanding 
them. 

Says Dr. Vance: “This idea that the 
Scriptures were dictated by the Holy 
Spirit, just as a letter would be dic- 
tated to a stenographer today, though 
very comforting for those who can be- 
lieve it, like the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine of absolution, has been refuted 
and rejected by the Protestants them- 


selves. Though it covers a ‘‘multitude 
of sins,’”’ it is absolutely untenable. One 
has to wear intellectual blinders to be- 
Neve... « .” 

‘Yet the Bible,’ says Dr. Vance, 
“is plainly no mere human book. God, 
and not merely man, talks to us as we 
reverently turn its pages.’’ His en- 
tire discussion is exceedingly helpful in 
an area where people desperately need 
understanding help.—A. N. B. 


Pf 
Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 
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BY E. STANLEY JONES 


Here is a challenge to those who would approach the 
lite to which Christ pointed: A pathway out of disappoint- 


ment, frustration, and little-living. 


In this sharing of a progressive Chris- 
tian experience, E. Stanley Jones has set 
down a proved and effective pattern for 
living more abundantly. He has written 
this devotional volume for the indi- 
vidual’s spiritual inspiration, and through 
analysis of personality, spiritual insight, 
and suggested techniques, has opened 
to every reader’s grasp vast opportuni- 
ties for fuller Christian life. 


Here are practical and applicable aids for daily life; 
vital suggestions to assist in the counseling of others. 
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Daily readings under weekly themes 
clearly and concisely show one how to 
face and overcome obstacles, to explore 
and gather resources for real abundant 
living. “No man can make a practice 
of following these daily readings without 
enriching his soul and broadening his 
spiritual outlook.”—The Link 
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C.E. D. + CG. S. D. 


The Committee of Economic Development has made great strides and is 


seeking to unite the forces of business, labor, agriculture, and government for 


material advancement. 


Man does live by bread—the material things are necessary for his body. He 


must learn to work and to live, to let live and to help others to live. 


But man does not live by bread alone. 


He needs to remember the wise words 


of Horace Bushnell: ‘The soul of all improvement is the improvement of the 


soul.” 


On August 14, 1939, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New 
York released for publication the 
Report of its Special Committee on 
Economical and Efficient Education. 
After enumerating eight goals neces- 
sary ‘“‘to produce The Schools New 
York State Wants, the Report adds: 
“We place first on our list—Reli- 
gion, a Deep, True, Religious U nder- 
standing and Viewpoint.”’ 


The Institutions of Christian 
Higher Education operated by our 
Synods are Committed to Spirit- 
ual Development. 


They summon every member of 
the Presbyterian Family to hear the 
call of our Country and of the World 
and to continue thoroughly Com- 
mitted to Spiritual Development. 


Think, Pray, Co-operate—C. S. D. 


The Presbyterian Seminaries and Colleges 
Controlled by the Synods of our Church 


(Listed in order of Establishment) 


I. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Union Theological Seminary (1812), Richmond, Va. 

Columbia Theological Seminary (1828), Decatur, Ga. 

Louisville Theological Seminary (1853), Louisville, 
Ky. 

Austin Theological Seminary (1902), Austin, Tex. 


II. COLLEGES 


Hampden-Sydney College (1775), Hampden-Syd- 
ney, Va. 

Centre College (1819), Danville, Ky. 

Davidson College (1836), Davidson, N. C. 

Southwestern (1848), Memphis, Tenn. 

Austin College (1849), Sherman, Texas. 

Westminster College (1851), Fulton, Mo. 

Queens College (1857), Charlotte, N. C. 

King College (1867), Bristol, Tenn. 

Arkansas College (1872), Batesville, Ark. 

Presbyterian College (1880), Clinton, S. C. 

Belhaven College (1894), Jackson Miss. 

Flora Macdonald College (1896), Red Springs, N. C. 

Davis and Elkins College (1904), Elkins, W. Va. 

Montreat College (1916), Montreat, N. C. 


AFFILIATED PESBYTERIAN COLLEGES 


Mary Baldwin College (1842), Staunton, Va. 
Agnes Scott College (1889), Decatur, Ga. 


il. JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Mitchell College (1856), Statesville, N. C. 

Peace College (1857), Raleigh, N. C. 

Lees Junior College (1884), Jackson, Ky. 

Lees-McRae College (1900), Banner Elk, N. C. 

Schreiner Institute (1923), Kerrville, Texas. 

Presbyterian Junior College for Men (1928), Max- 
ton, N. C. 


For further information write to the College and Seminary of your Synod—or to 


Christian Higher Education 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 























